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THE MOCKINGBIRD. 


renal an of all the song birds of 

America, the Mockingbird stands 
without a rival, perhaps in the world. All 
who are familiar with its melody and have 
had an opportunity to compare its powers 
with those of Old World songsters, agree 
that it surpasses even the famous nightin- 
gale in the richness and beauty of its strains. 
Nuttall says: “With the dawn of morning, 
while yet the sun lingers below the blushing 
horizon, our sublime songster, in his native 
wilds, mounted on the topmost branch of a 
tall bush or tree in the forest, pours out his 
admirable song, which amidst the multitude 
of notes from all the warbling host, still rises 
preéminent, so that his solo is heard alone, 
and all the rest of the musical choir appear 
employed in mere accompaniments to this 
grand actor in the sublime opera of nature. 
Nor ts his talent confined to imitation; his 
native notes are also bold, full, and perpet- 
ually varied, consisting of short expressions 
of a few variable syllables, interspersed with 
imitations, and uttered with great emphasis 
and volubility, and sometimes for half an 
hour at a time, with undiminished ardor, 
These native strains bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of the brown thrush, 
to'whom he is so nearly related in form, 
habits and manners; but, like rude from cul- 
tivated genitis, his notes are distinguished 
by the rapidity of their delivery, their va- 
riety, sweetness and energy. As if con- 
scious of his unrivaled powers of song, and 
animated by the harmony of his own voice, 


his music is, as it were, accompanied by 
chromatic dancing and expressive gestures; 
he spreads and closes his light fanning wings, 
expands his silvered tail, and with buoyant 
gayety and enthusiastic ecstacy he sweeps 
around, and mounts and descends into the 
air from his lofty perch, as his song swells 
to loudness, or dies away in sinking whis- 
pers. While thus engaged, so various is his 
talent, that it might be supposed a trial of 
skill from all the assembled birds of the 
country; and so perfect are his imitations 
that even the sportsman is at times deceiv- 
ed, and sent in quest of birds that have no 
existence around him.” 

The song of the Mockingbird is not lim- 
ited to the hours of daylight. He sings by 
night as well, and as sweetly as in the full 
glare of the sun, his clear full notes being 
most often heard after the rising of the 
moon. Indeed, according to Wilson, the 
hunters in the Southern States, when setting 
out on an excursion by night, know as soon 
as they hear the Mockingbird begin to sing, 
that the moon is rising. 

His wonderful powers of mimicry are so 
well known that it is unnecessary to refer to 
them at length, but we may quote a fragment 
of Wilson’s graphic description. He says: 
“In his domesticated state, when he com- 
mences his career of song, it is impossible 
to stand by uninterested. He whistles for 
the dog; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and 
runs to meet his master. He Squeaks out 
like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries 
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about with hanging wings and bristled 
feathers, clucking to protect its injured 
brood. The barking of the dog, the mew- 
ing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and 
rapidity: He repeats the tune taught him 
by his master, tho’ of considerable length, 
fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiv- 
erings of the canary, and the clear whistlings 
of the Virginia nightingale, or redbird, with 
such Superior execution and effect, that the 
mortified songsters feel their own inferior- 
ity, and become altogether silent; while he 
seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubl- 
ing his exertions.’ 

The Mockingbird is essentially a crea- 
ture of the South, and his center of abund- 
ance is in the Southern States. It is there, 
as Audubon so delightfully remarks, that 
the Mockingbird must be seen to find him 
at his best. Still, he sometimes journeys 
during the summer months as far north as 
Massachusetts, and has been found breed- 
ing in the Connecticut Valley near Spring- 
field. Inthe Southern States the Mocking- 
bird is a resident, and may be found at all 
seasons of the year. ‘Those which visit the 
North stay with us only long enough to rear 
their brood, and then hastily retreat to 
warmer climes. 

In its Southern home this species is tame 
and familiar, seeming to regard man as a 
friend and protector rather than an enemy. 
It sometimes builds its nest near the house, 
and, Audubon tells us, lives during the 
winter about the gardens and outhouses, 
where it may be often seen perched on the 
roofs and on the chimney tops. 

The mating season in Louisiana is March 
or early April, and the nests are begun im- 
mediately after, so that the young are fre- 
quently ready to fly by the last of April. 
Further north they are somewhat later in 
making their appearance. The nest is built 
not far above the ground, sometimes upon 
it, and is carelessly constructed with but 
slight attempt at concealment. In some re- 
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spects it resembles that of the catbird, being 
composed externally of coarse twigs and 
weed stems, and lined with fibrous roots. 

The eggs are from four to six in number, 
and are light green in color, dotted and 
blotched with brownish black. Two and 
sometimes three broods are raised in a 
season. 

If the female leaves her nest for any pur- 
pose, and finds on her return that the eggs 
have been handled, she summons her mate 
by a mournful note and exhibits much dis- 
tress, but so far from deserting it, as some 
people suppose, she sits with redoubled 
assiduity. 

Except during the winter the food of the 
Mockingbird consists almost entirely of in- 
sects, but when cold weather has deprived 
them of this food they turn their attention 
to the berries, feeding on those of the cedar, 
the Virginia creeper, the holly, smilax, sour 
gum and others. 

The Mockingbird is easily reared if taken 
from the nest quite young, and becomes not 
only a sweet and constant songster, but an 
affectionate pet as well. Instances are 
known where they have lived about the 
house without being confined, flying away 
from time to time to feed and associate with 
their kind, but returning toward night to 
their home, where they saluted their owner 
with every demonstration of delight and 
affection. 

The Mockingbird is from nine to ten 
inches in length, and the spread of its wings 
measures thirteen inches. The upper parts 
of the body are dark gray, tinged here and 
there with brown. A spot of white exists 
on the primaries, making a large patch on 
the closed wing. The wing coverts are 
tipped with white; the three outer tail 
feathers are mostly white. The under parts 
are brownish white, palest on chin and belly. 
Bill, legs and feet are black. Iris yellow. 
The female differs from the male only in 
having the colors a little duller, and the 
white patch on the wing smaller, 


HINTS -TO:.. AUDUBO., 


WORKERS.* . 


FIFTY COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 
y Nal Sa “1 OS BD i, 


S the birds are hurrying north now, 
and new forms are seen and new 
songs heard every day, it may be a help to 
summarize the facts gathered about our 
“fifty common birds,”’ so that you can re- 
cognize them more readily in the field, and 
can get clues to the other birds, common 
and uncommon, that are still to be studied. 
You have probably noticed already that 
the birds migrate at night, and may have 
speculated on their reasons—the greater 
prominence of the landscape sign posts, 
such as rivers and mountains, in the night; 
the fact that the pot-hunter and the wicked 
small boy are securely tucked between the 
sheets then, so that only the kindly astro- 
nomer notes their flight; the greater cool- 
ness of the night air; and—who can say 
that the Dipper points no guiding North 
Star for them? 

But wherever speculation leads you, it 
does not affect the course of the birds, and 
when morning comes you will find that each 
bird, or flock of birds, is looking for break- 
fast in its own favorite locality—not always 
the sort of spot it chooses to nest in, but 
one marked enough to show individual 
taste. As this suggests, of course, the true 
way to see all the birds that pass is to go 
carefully through all the varieties of forest 
and field—-dense woods, clearing, marsh and 
meadow. But if you have not time for this 
every day, the best way is to have a short 
beat and go over it, if possible, every morn- 
ing and evening. Take the sunny side of 
an open woods, or even an old orchard or 
garden, and if you watch closely, you will 
see an astonishing number of old friends 
before the seasomis over. And if you know 
only a few birds, spring is the best time to 
make new friends. It is altogether easier 
than fall. The songs are in their perfection, 
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and plumage is most strongly marked. In 
the fall, the old birds come back more in- 
tent on talking than singing; and then, be- 
sides wearing motley themselves, bring with 
them a troop of youngsters that may be 
masquerading for all you could guess of 
their ancestry, unless you knew the secret 
of their dominos. 

Moreover, in April and May the birds 
give us an excuse for getting out into the 
spring, and their jubilant happiness covers 
any poetic lapse, or childish exuberance 
of spirit our staid d/asé selves may be star- 
tled into. Spring !—let the poets sing of it, 
and listen to them if you will, but you can 
never know what they mean or what spring 
is until you have felt the first tremulous 
warble of the bluebird, and picked wild 
flowers in the hermitage of the “swamp 
angel.” 


GENERAL FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF BIRDS 
TREATED. 


WOODPECKERS. 


Plumage, largely black and white. Bill, strong 
and long for drilling through bark and wood. Flight, 
noisy, flickering. Call, loud and_ shrill, Song, 
wanting, except as they drum on trees, etc. Habits, 
phlegmatic, most of time spent clinging, erect, to 
sides of tree trunks. (Exception, yellowhammer: 
Plumage, brownish, instead of black and white; nest 
lower; song, a loud full trill; habits, more like ground 
woodpecker; haunts ant hills, fields and fence posts, 
etc.) 

FLYCATCHERS. 

Dull, gray birds with big heads and shoulders, 
Males and females similar in plumage. Bills hooked 
at end, Songless or with short song (wood pewee, 
three notes). Habits, hunt by lying in wait for in- 
sects and then springing at them with nervous 
spasmodic movements, (Exception, kingbird: Large- 
ly silent and motionless when not watching for food.) 


BLACKBIRDS AND ORIOLES, 


Plumage, striking, black prominent. (Exception, 
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meadowlark.) Females generally duller, and in some 
cases smaller than males. Bills and claws, strong; 
bills long and conical. (Exceptions, bobolink and 
cowbird, whose bills are short and conical.) 


SPARROWS AND FINCHES, 


Fine songsters. Bills short, stout, cone-shaped, 
for cracking seeds. | 
Sparrows—Comparatively small, dull plumaged 
birds, with striped backs, males and females similar. 
Finches—Bright plumaged birds, females duller 
than males. 
VIREOS. 


Small olive-green or gray-backed, white-breasted 
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birds. Bills, long and slender, for holding worms. 

Songs, loud. Nests, pensile and delicate. 
WARBLERS. 

Fe- 

Song, in many’ 

Food, insects. Habits, nervous, 


Plumage, mostly variegated and _ brilliant. 
males generally duller than males. 
cases only a trill. 
restless. 

THRUSHES. 

Brown-backed, white-breasted birds, size of robin, 
or smaller. Bills, long and slender, fitted for worm 
diet. Habits, phlegmatic; pensive birds, fond of sit- 
ting motionless on lower branches of small trees. 
Finest of American songsters. 


ARBITRARY CLASSIFICATIONS OF BIRDS DESCRIBED IN THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


I. Brrps FouND IN CERTAIN LOCALITIES. 


1. About or near Houses.—Robin, chipping sparrow, 
song sparrow, junco, chimney swift, crow black- 
bird, warbling vireo, yellow-bellied woodpecker, 
tree sparrow, fox sparrow, brown creeper, oriole, 
phoebe, purple finch, chickadee, catbird, red- 
eyed vireo, nuthatch. 


2. In Gardens and Orchards.—Catbird, bluebird, 
waxwing, cuckoo, oriole, kingbird, kinglets, 
hummingbird, warbling vireo, yellow-throated 
vireo, yellow-bellied woodpecker, purple finch, 
goldfinch, summer yellowbird, warblers, cow- 
bird, least flycatcher, yellowhammer. 


3. In Fields and Meadows.—Meadowlark, cowbird, 
nighthawk, crow, bank swallow, barn swallow, 
cliff swallow, vesper sparrow, field sparrow, 
bobolink, red-winged blackbird, snowflake, 
song sparrow. 


4. Ln Bushes and Clearings.—White-throated spar- 
row, song sparrow, chipping sparrow, tree spar- 
row, field sparrow, white-crowned sparrow, 
junco, Maryland yellowthroat, kinglets, che- 
wink, brown thrasher, rose-breasted grosbeak, 
catbird, robin, purple finch, goldfinch, winter 
wren. 


5. By Streams and Rivers.—Phoebe, waxwing, bank 
swallow, kingfisher, yellow warbler, red-winged 
blackbird, Maryland yellowthroat. 


6. Jn Woods.—Thrushes, wood pewee, ovenbird, 
black and white creeper, woodpeckers, junco, 
nuthatch, grouse, great crested flycatcher, che- 
wink, whippoorwill, tree sparrow, fox spar- 
row, brown creeper, scarlet tanager, chickadee, 
Blackburnian warbler, crossbills, vireos, red- 


start, black-throated blue warbler, yellow- 
rumped warbler, winter wren. 


7. Edge of Woods.—Rose-breasted grosbeak, cow- 
bird, redstart, wood pewee, woodpeckers, king- 
bird, cuckoo, ovenbird, bluebird, hummingbird, 
chickadee, chewink, great crested flycatcher, 
brown thrasher, yellow-bellied woodpecker, tree 
sparrow, white-throated sparrow, white-crowned 
sparrow, fox sparrow, brown creeper, thrasher, 
vireos, oriole, purple finch, junco, warblers, yel- 
lowhammer, winter wren. 


8. Roadside Fences.—Bluebird, flicker, kingbird, red- 
headed woodpecker, goldfinch, white-crowned 
sparrow, field sparrow, vesper sparrow, song 
sparrow, white-throated sparrow. 

9. Thickets,—White-throated sparrow, song spar- 
row, Maryland yellowthroat, chickadee, junco, 
chewink, brown thrasher, white-crowned Spar- 
row, field sparrow, catbird, Wilson's thrush, 
warblers (in migration), winter wren (in migra- 
tion), chestnut-sided warbler. 

10. Pine Woods.—Warblers, kinglets, chickadee, 
brown thrasher, whippoorwill, white-crowned 


Sparrow, crossbills, purple finch, nuthatch 
woodpeckers. : 


II. Size CoMPARED WITH THE Rosin, 
SMALLER THAN THE ROBIN, 

1. Less than half as large.—Kinglets, chipping spar- 
row, goldfinch, chickadee, nuthatch, Black- 
burnian warbler, summer yellowbird, Maryland 
yellowthroat, redstart, winter wren, least fly- 
catcher, hummingbird, tree sparrow, field spar- 


row, brown creeper, yellow-throated vireo, wars 
bling vireo, 
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2. About half as large.—Swift, red-eyed vireo, oven- 
bird, crossbills, wood pewee, purple finch, song 
sparrow, junco, indigo bird. 

3. More than half as large.—Pheebe, bluebird, wax- 
wing, downy woodpecker, barn swallow, bank 
swallow, cliff swallow, vesper sparrow, white- 
crowned sparrow, fox sparrow, white-throated 
sparrow, bobolink, oriole, scarlet tanager, snow 
bunting. 

ABOUT THE SAME SIZE AS THE ROBIN. 


Rose-breasted grosbeak, cowbird, red-headed wood- 
pecker, hairy woodpecker, yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker, chewink, great crested flycatcher, red- 
winged blackbird, catbird, thrushes, kingbird. 


LARGER THAN THE ROBIN. 


Yellowhammer, kingfisher, crow, grouse, vrown 
thrasher, whippoorwill, meadowlark, cuckoo, 
nighthawk, keel-tailed blackbird, bluejay. 


III. Cotors. 
COLORS STRIKING OR BRIGHT. 

1. Blue backs.—Bluejay, bluebird (azure blue), nut- 
hatch (slate blue), kingfisher (slate blue) indigo 
bird, black-throated blue warbler. 

2. Chestnut or red éreasts.—Bluebird, robin, cross- 
bills (male), scarlet tanager (male), chewink. 

3. Yellow or orange throats.—Blackburnian warbler, 
Maryland yellowthroat, summer yellowbird. 

4. Yellow or orange breasts,—Y ellow-throated vireo, 
summer yellowbird, goldfinch, oriole, meadow- 
lark, Blackburnian warbler, Maryland yellow- 
throat. 

5. Red patch on top or back of head in males.—Ruby- 
crowned kinglet, woodpeckers, kingbird. 

6. Red heads (entire head and neck red or madder-pink. 
—Purple finch (old males), crossbills (males). 

7. Birds wholly or largely black (males),—Blackbirds, 
crow blackbird, red-winged blackbird, cowbird, 
redstart (salmon patches on breast, wings and 
tail), bobolink (whitish patches on nape of neck 
and back), rose-breasted grosbeak (carmine 
patch on breast, belly white), crow. 


COLORS DULL OR PLAIN. 

i. Upper parts olive-green.—Breast unspotted: King- 
lets (patch of red or yellow in crown), warbling 
vireo (top of head unmarked), tanager (female), 
crossbills (females). Breast spotted: Ovenbird 
(crown patch oraige-brown bordered with black) 

2. Upper parts olive-gray.—Cuckoos (tail very long, 
bill curved). 

3 Upper parts dusky grayish-olive—Pheebe (length 


about 7 inches), wood pewee (length about 6 
inches), least flycatcher (length about 5 inches)., 
4. Upper parts brown,— 

a. Back without markings of any kind: Indigo 
bird (female), brown thrasher (breast spotted, 
tail very long), Wilson's thrush (breast spot- 
ted, tail short), hermit thrush (breast spotted, 
tail short and red), winter wren (back barred). 

6. Back more or less streaked: Meadowlark 
(below yellow with black collar), female rose- 
breasted grosbeak (rose of male replaced by 
saffron yellow), bobolink (female and male in 
winter, buffish-yellow below), purple finch 
(female). 

Sparrows: 

¢. Breast unspotted in adult: Chipping (crown 
brick red), white-throated (yellow spot in 
front of eye). 

@, Breast spotted or streaked: Song (no white 
on tail). 

5. General color chiefly black and white.— 

a. In large patches or areas: Snowflake, bank 
swallow, rose-breasted grosbeak (male), red- 
start (male). 

6. In stripes: Black and white creeper. 

¢. In spots (above, white below) : Hairy wood- 
pecker, downy woodpecker. 

6. Yellow band across end of tail_—Waxwing (high 
crest). 
White band across end of tail.—Kingbird (low 
crest). 


8. Crown and throat black (size small),—Chickadee 
(back dull ash-gray). 


g. General color sooty.—Chimney swift. 


~ 


10. General color siate.—Junco (belly and outer tail 
feathers white). 


BRILLIANT MALES CHANGING TO DULL COLORS OF 
FEMALES IN AUTUMN. 

Bobolink (becomes almost sparrowy in appearance), 
goldfinch (becomes flaxen-brown above and 
brownish-yellow below), scarlet tanager (be- 
comes greenish-yellow), yellow-rumped warbler 
(becomes brownish). 


WHITE ON TAIL FEATHERS IN 
FLIGHT, 


BIRDS SHOWING 


Meadowlark, vesper sparrow, junco, chewink, rose- 
breasted grosbeak, several warblers. 


IV. SonGs. 
SINGERS. 
1. Particularly plaintive.—Bluebird, white-throated 
spatrow, hermit thrush, meadowlark, wood pe- 
wee. 
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2. Especially happy.—Chickadee, song sparrow, gold 
finch, indigo bird, bobolink. 


3. Short songs.—Robin, chickadee, bluebird, Mary- 
land yellowthroat, meadowlark, great crested 
flycatcher, whippoorwill. 

4. Long songs, with definite beginning, middle and 
end,—Hermit thrush, indigo bird, thrasher, 

_ chewink, song, field, tree, white-crowned and 
white-throated sparrows, 


5. Long songs, without definite beginning, middle and 
end.—Purple finch, catbird, goldfinch. 


6. Long loud’ songs.—Oriole, scarlet tanager, oven- 
bird, rose-breasted grosbeak, chewink, winter 
wren, brown thrasher. 


TRILLERS, 


(Saying ¢ee-ka-tee-ka-tee-ka, or words, to that effect.) 

Low.—Redstart, summer yellowbird, black and white 
creeper, junco, chippy, brown creeper, swift (say- 
ing chippy-chippy-chirio), nuthatch. 

Loud.—Yellowhammer (i/-if-if-if-if-if-i/ ), king- 
fisher (alarm), ovenbird (saying ‘eacher). 


V. PECULIARITIES OF FLIGHT. 


Conspicuously tail-steering: Keel-tailed blackpird. 

Undulating flight: Goldfinch, woodpeckers. 

Circling flight : Swallows and nighthawks. 

Labored flight: Bobolink, meadowlark and spar- 
rows. 

Fluttering flight: Chimney swift. 

Particularly direct flight: Robin, cuckoo, keel-tailed 
blackbird, kingfisher, oriole. 


VI. Birps with Habir or SonG-FLIGHT. 


Cowbird, bobolink, ovenbird, bluebird, kingbird, 
swift, woodpeckers, red-shouldered blackbird, 
indigo bird, song sparrow, Maryland yellow- 
throat, meadowlark, kingfisher, cuckoo, gold- 
finch, nighthawk, purple finch, 


VII. Markep Hapirs, 


1. Phlegmatic, meditative, fond of sitting quietly,— 
Waxwing, robin, thrushes, white-throated spar- 
row, meadowlark, wood pewee, woodpeckers, 


2. Restless, constantly flitting about,—Winter wren, 
kinglets, chickadee, warblers, crossbills, 


3. Loguacious.—Catbird, purple finch, crow black- 
bird, bluejay, red-eyed vireo, ovenbird, swift, 
chippy, bobolink. 


VIII. Birps THAT WALK INSTEAD OF HOoppPriNc. 


Keel-tailed blackbird, red-winged blackbird, crow, 
partridge, cowbird, ovenbird, meadowlark. 


IX. SHAPE OF BILL ADAPTED TO Foop. 


1. Short and stout, for cracking seeds,—Grosbeak, 
crossbills (crossed for getting out spruce and 
pine seeds), purple finch, indigo bird, junco, 
snow bunting, bobolink, vesper, tree, field, fox, 
and white-crowned sparrows. 


to 


. Long and slender for holding worms.—Thrushes, 
warblers, orioles, kinglets, brown creeper. 


3. Hooked at end to hold insects.—Vireos, fi ycatchers, 
kingbird, phoebe, pewee. 


4. Long and heavy for drilling holes in trees. —Wood- 
peckers. 


X. WHERE CERTAIN Birps NEsT. 


1. On the ground.—Meadowlark (meadows and 
fields), white-throated sparrow, partridge, snow 
bunting, nighthawk, bobolink, junco, ovenbird, 
song sparrow, hermit thrush, Maryland yellow- 
throat, black and white creeper. 


2. Ln holes,— 
a. Holes in trees and stubs: Woodpeckers, nut- 
hatch, chickadee, bluebird, great crested fly- 

catcher. 


4, Holes in river and other banks: Kingfisher, 
bank swallow. 


3. Jn orchards.—Kingbird, goldfinch, Waxwing, 
summer yellowbird, chipping sparrow, catbird, 
robin, bluejay, redstart, cuckoo, least flycatcher. 


4. About houses, sheds and darns.—Robin, pheebe, 
eave swallow, chimney swift, bluebird (in knot- 
holes in outhouses or in bird boxes), chipping 
sparrow. 

5. Jn bushes.—Cuckoo, chipping sparrow, catbird, 
rose-breasted grosbeak, red-eyed vireo, Wilson’s 
thrush, red-winged blackbird, song sparrow, 
yellow warbler, indigo bunting. 


6, Jn low trees.—Tanager, chestnut-sided warbler, 
yellow warbler, redstart, red-eyed vireo, purple 
finch, kingbird, hummingbird, least flycatcher. 

7. Ln high trees.—Robin, oriole (especially in elms), 
crow blackbird, purple finch, vireo, wood pewee, 
Blackburnian warbler, crossbills, hummingbird. 

8. Jn other birds’ nests.—Cowbird, cuckoo (rarely). 

g. Ln crevices of logs or stumps.—Winter wren... 


10. Under bark on trees, —Brown creeper, 
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XI. BIRDS THAT ARE SEEN IN FLOCKS WHEN 
NOT NESTING. 


Cedarbird, nighthawk, bobolink, white-throated 
sparrow, junco, chickadee (small parties), nut- 
hatch (small parties), bluejay (small parties), 
swift, crossbill, purple finch, bluebird, gold- 
finch, kinglet, warblers, snowbird, blackbirds, 
chimney swift, crow, swallows, vesper sparrow, 
tree sparrow. 


List oF BiRDS DESCRIBED, IN ORDER OF RELA- 


TIONSHIP, * 

1. Cuckoo. 10, Wood pewee. 
2. Kingfisher. tt. Least flycatcher. 
3. Hairy woodpecker, 12. Bluejay. 
4. Downy woodpecker. 13. Bobolink (Ricebird). 
5. Golden-winged wood- 14. Cowbird. 

pecker. 15. Red-winged _ black- 
6. Nighthawk. bird. 
7. Chimney swift.t+ 16, Meadowlark. 
8. Kingbird. 17. Baltimore oriole. 
g. Pheebe. 18. Keel-tailed blackbird. 
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Ig. Purple finch. 35. Myrtle Warbler. 
20. Crossbill. 36. Chestnut-sided war- 
21. Goldfinch (Yellow- bler. : 
bird). 37. Blackburnian war- 
22. Snowflake (Snow bun- bler. 
ting). 38. Ovenbird. 
23. White-throated spar- 39. Maryland yellow- 
row. throat. 


24. Chipping sparrow. 40. Redstart. 
25. Junco (Slate-colored 41. Catbird. 


snowbird). 42. Winter wren. 
26. Song sparrow. 43. White-breasted nut- 
27. Rose-breasted gros- hatch. 

beak. 44. Chickadee (Black- 
28. Indigo bunting. capped titmouse). 
29. Scarlet tanager. 45. Golden -crowned 
30. Waxwing (Cedar kinglet. 

bird). 46. Ruby-crowned king- 
31. Red-eyed vireo. len 
2. Black and white 47. Wilson’s thrush 

creeper. 48. Hermit thrush. 


33. Summer yellowbird. 49. Robin. 
34. Black-throated blue 50. Bluébird. 
warbler. 
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WONDERFUL JOURNEYS. 


JOURNEY VII. 


HE two boys had been in bed a little 

while, and Charley was just drop- 

ping off, when he heard the door at the foot 

of the stairs open gently, and Fido call his 
name in a loud whisper. 

He knew it was Fido’s voice, and whisper- 
ing to Bob to join him, the two boys slipped 
on their clothes, and crept silently down the 
stairs. 

“Tt's a splendid night for a fox hunt,” 
said Fido; a foot of snow on the ground, 
and a clear moonlight sky. Get out the 
rocking-horse and we'll have a glorious 
chase.” 

Charley opened the front door noiseless- 
ly ; the two boys led out the horse, and the 
trio trotted merrily away across the home 
meadow to the maple grove. 


* Arrangement given accords with the new Check List of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

t Omitted from Aupuson MAGazine but printed in the 
Boonville Hera/d, Boonville, New York, December r5, 1887. 

+ Ibid, December 22, 1887. 


“Now, Bob,” said Fido, “you hide in the 
maples and I[’ll come and hunt you up, and 
as soon as I'm on the scent I'll shout ‘ Tal- 
ly-ho,’ and then ‘Let her go Gallagher.’” 

Bob disappeared in the maples as he was 
told, Fido was soon on the track, and ere 
many minutes had passed, Charley heard 
the welcome ‘“ Tally-ho,” dashed his heels 
into his steed, and galloped through the 
woods at wild speed. 

As soon as he reached the open country, 
the dog and fox appeared in full view going 
like the wind, and Fido making the echoes 
ring again with the music of his voice. 

Field after field was crossed, fence after 
fence negotiated in true sportsmanlike style, 
creeks cleared at a bound, but Fido could 
get no nearer to the fox, and Charley no 
nearer to Fido. 

At last they came to some woods, and 
when Charley got through to the other side, 
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he found Fido running up and down trying 
in vain for the scent. 

“We must try back,” said the dog, “I’ve 
lost the scent.” 

They tried back until Fido picked up the 
scent, lost it and returned to it two or three 
times. At last he lifted up his voice, and 
cried, “Treed, by Jupiter; come along, 
Charley, here he is up a tree.” 

“You must be fox next time, Charley,” 
said Bob, “or I won’t come down.” 

“IT don’t’ mind,” said Charley, “only I 
can’t run on the snow without my snow- 
shoes.” 

“Well, there they are in the sleigh,” said 
Bob, “and I'll help you put them on.” 

Charley looked round; he thought he 
had come on the rocking-horse, but was 
delighted to find that it was the horse and 
sleigh, and that his snowshoes were there, 
as Bob had said. 

He had them out in a twinkling; Bob 
came down and helped him to put them on, 
and no sooner had he struck out for a run 
than he glided away like the wind. 

Presently he heard the expected “ Tally- 
ho,” and increased his speed almost with- 
out effort. Trees and landmarks appeared 
to dash by him with railway speed, and 
gradually the baying of the dog and the 
“ Tally-ho” of Bob grew fainter and fainter 
as he left them far behind. 

After a time the baying of the dog ceased 
altogether, and Charley stopped to listen. 
He shouted, but there came no response, 
“I will go quietly,” thought he, “and give 
them a chance to catch up.” 

Charley stepped along easily for some 
time, and had almost forgotten Fido and 
Bob, when he heard a sound behind him 
that for a moment made his heart stand still, 
It was the whoop of redskins following on 
his trail. 

He stepped along again, not too fast, be- 
cause he wanted to get a sight of them, and 
seeing a nice little oak sapling, he pulled it 
up by the roots as he dashed by. “This 


will make a good club,” said he, as he took 
out his knife and trimmed it a bit. 

The Indians came nearer until Charley 
could see their dusky forms—quite a crowd 
of them—and away he went again with the 
speed of the wind, but they followed on, 
neither losing nor gaining ground, and yel- 
ling like furies. 

Then Charley looked to his right and saw 
another lot of redskins running to cross his 
path; then he looked to his left and saw a 
third party. Right and left, as far ahead 
as he could see, there were redskins run- 
ning to cut him off. Behind and on both 
sides they were closing on him, but there 
were none straight ahead, and Charley 
dashed on. 

At last they were abreast of him on both 
sides, and Charley raised his club, and rolled 
them over like ninepins. 

“‘Charley,”’ cried the screech owl over- 
head, “bowl them over to right and left, but 
be careful not to let one fall across your 
path.” 

“They are only toy Indians,” said Char- 
ley as he knocked them over by the score; 
but at that moment he heard a yell behind 
him that made his blood curdle. The red- 
skins were close behind him, and another 
crowd closing in in front. He dashed for- 
ward, swung his club with more force than 
judgment and rolled a redskin across his 
path. 

His snowshoe tripped on him, he fell for- 
ward against the crowd, knocking the fore- 
most ones against the second row and these 
against the third row, and so on, and the 
next moment there were a hundred rolling 
in the snow; and while Charley was strug- 
gling to rise, his pursuers pounced on him 
with a yell. 

On they came—old men, young men, 
pappooses and squaws—yelling, laughing, 
shouting and dancing for joy, and telling 
each other what a glorious run they had 
had. 

They crowded round Charley, especially 
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the women and children, but the warriors 
drove them all back, and made them form 
a circle with Charley in the middle, It was 
a sad time for Charley, 

“Now we have got him,” said the chief, 
“the question is, what shall we do with 
him ?” 


a . 


“CHARLEY,” 


CAREFUL NOT TO LET ONE 


“Oh, do let us have him, said the chil- 
dren; “we'll prick him, and touch him with 
burning sticks, and have such fun.” 

But the squaws wanted him that they 
might pinch him and enjoy the music of his 
voice when he cried out. 

And the young men said that that was 
all nonsense, they*wanted to set him up for 
a mark to shoot at with their bows and 
arrows. 

And poor Charley wouldn't have known 


CRIED THE SCREECH OWL OVERHEAD, 
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on 


which to choose if they had left it to him, 
but he had no choice in the matter, and ha 
felt very miserable. 

Just then one of the women stole up 
behind him without letting the chief see 
her, and gave Charley a pinch which made 


him cry out. 
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At this all the women and children yelled 
with delight, and clamored to the chief to 
let them have him, and some of the women 
rushed in and tried to get him by force, 
and the young men pressed forward and 
struggled with the women, and there was 
an awful confusion and quarreling, every 
one speaking at once, which Charley thought 
very rude. Indeed, he was going to tell 
them so, when the chief. grew impatient at 
the quarreling and said, “ Here, I’ve had 
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enough of this nonsense, I’ll soon put an 
end to your disputes.”’ 

And with that he took Charley by the 
hair and pulled his head back across his 
knee, and then with a long knife in the 
other hand prepared to cut his throat. 

Charley saw the glittering blade and the 
cruel purpose in the chief’s eye, he felt the 
point of the knife on his throat, and with 
one desperate struggle for life and liberty, 
struck out at the chief’s face, and sprang 
up trembling and astonished—in bed. 

“What did you hit me for?” said Bob. 
“There, take that now,’ as he rushed on 
the astonished Charley and struck him, 

Charley sprang out of bed in an instant, 
and the two boys went at each other pell 
mell, and rolled over together on the floor, 
and made a racket that soon brought Char- 
ley’s mother up to see what was the matter. 

As she opened the door the boys jumped 
to their feet and stood glaring at each 
other with clenched fists. 

“He hit me first,”’ said Bob. 

“T didn’t,” said Charley; “he hit me 
first. When I awoke from my dream, and 
sat up in bed, he came and hit me for 
nothing.” 


TEE ADDU BON 


HE preliminary work of the commit- 

tee appointed to take charge of the 
erection of a monument to the memory of 
John James Audubon has been completed. 
The various scientific societies in this coun- 
try have been communicated with, and have 
expressed their readiness to take part in the 
work of raising funds. The several sub- 
committees have met and agreed on the 
design, an impression of which is here given 
for the information of our readers. The 
basic block with a medallion of the great 
naturalist is to be of granite, the shaft ter- 
minating in a Runic cross is a monolith to 


“It aint so,” said Bob; ‘“‘he wasn’t asleep, 
he was only shamming. He had his head 


" stretched back on the pillow, and I just put 


my finger on his throat, pretending to cut 
it, when he up and hit me a whack on the 
nose.” 

“But that was the chief trying to cut my 
throat with his knife, and I wanted to hit 
him,” said Charley. 

“Oh, what a lie,” said Bob; ‘wherever 
do you expect to go to?” 

But the mother pacified the boys as well 
as she could, and dressed Charley and told 
him he should tell his dream after break- 
fast. 

“Well, I think this has gone far enough,”’ 
said Charley’s father when he heard it; 
“dreaming about Indians and squaws and 
getting his throat cut. Now that boy’s got 
to take a dose of medicine. If he don’t 
there’s no knowing what he'll be dreaming 
next; you mark my words.” 

And so Charley saw the nasty black 
physic mixed, and made many wry mouths 
over it, but he had to take it. 

“Sarve you right,”’ whispered Bob. “You 
shouldn't have gone and said you thought 
I was an Injun.” 

C. F. Amery. 


MONUMENT. 


be executed in North River blue stone. 
The ornamentation in our sketch is sugges- 
tive only of the general idea; it will consist 
for the most part of birds and animals with 
which Audubon’s name is especially associ- 
ated, and the selection and drawing of these 
has been committed to experts. The total 
cost is estimated at ten thousand dollars, 
and nothing now remains but to collect the 
money. ‘The monument will be put in hand 
and the work progress as fast as funds flow 
in, and every effort made to prepare for un- 
veiling the monument in the early fall of 
the year 


The Audubon Monument. 


The monument, designed to honor the 
memory of the dead naturalist, will reflect 
no less honor on the living who contribute 
to it. Scientific societies all over the coun- 
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PROPOSED MONUMENT TO AUDUBON, 


try have-displayed the utmost eagerness to 
participate in the undertaking; every one 
feels that it would be discreditable to stand 
aside; there is consequently no doubt of its 
being carried into effect; in fact the central 


a7, 


committee has already the promise of such 
liberal support as to relieve them of all reat 
anxiety on the subject. 

And now for us comes the question, 
“Shall the Audubon Society be fairly rep- 
resented on the published roll of the sub- 
scribers to the monument, or shall we leave 
the credit to others, and have it inferred 
that we are wanting in all sympathy for and 
appreciation of the great naturalist, whose 
name we have assumed for our society?” 

Large subscriptions are not necessary. 
Audubon is a national name, a name that 
Americans are proud of, a name the men- 
tion of which awakens national sympathies, 
and there can be no doubt that thousands 
will be ready to put their hands in their 
pocket and do honor to his memory, and as 
the costs will not exceed ten or perhaps 
eleven thousand dollars, there is no occa- 
sion to call for liberal contributions. What 
we want is numerous contributions of small 
sums, that the roll of the subscribers’ names, 
which it is proposed to unfold at the same 
time as the monument, may be found to be 
representative of all classes of the commu- 
nity and all sections of the country. 

It was proposed at the last meeting of 
the general committee to prepare photo- 
graphs of the monument, one of which 
should be presented to each subscriber, 
with the name and the amount of subscrip- 
tion written on it, as a lasting memorial of 
his or her connection with the erection of 
the monument. 

The Audubon Society should be numer- 
ously represented on the Audubon sub- 
scription roll, and the /orest and Stream 
for the Society desires to head the list with 
a subscription of $25.00. 

Subscriptions from members of the Soci- 
ety may be sent to us direct, or through the 
Local Secretaries of the Audubon Society, 
and we take this opportunity to invite all 
the Local Secretaries of the Society to in- 
terest themselves -to secure contributions 
to the fund. 
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“ AIN, rain, rain. I wonder if it will 

ever stop,” sighed Bertie at the 
window. ‘Say, grandpa, don’t you think 
it might rain at night, so the boys could 
stay out of doors all day?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Bertie; the rain 
does a great deal of good, especially after 
a dry spell like the one we have had. But 
don’t you think that some little boys might 
learn to be quiet on wet days, and stay in 
the house contentedly, without going about 
growling and making so much noise to 
wake grandma up?” 

“But you see, grandpa, I haven’t any- 
thing to do. I would be quiet if you would 
tell me a story.” 


Grandpa kindly put his paper down and 


lifted the little boy on to his knee. 


a : 
Sy . m 

“What shall it be about, Bert; fairies 
and beautiful princesses and giants ?"’ 

“Oh, no, they’re girls’ stories. You might 
put a giant in, though, and have lots of 
fighting.” 

“Very well,’”’ said his grandfather, “we'll 
have a giant and a battle and two captives; 
will that do?” 

Bertie appeared satisfied, so the old gen- 
tleman began: 
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CAPTIVES: 


“Once upon a time, not very long ago, 
there lived a certain man who had a wife 
and two children. What shall their names 
be?” 

‘Rob and Dick,” said the little boy. 

“Oh, no; one was a girl.” 

“Well, Jenny, then. Rob and Jenny; go 
ahead.” 

“Rob and Jenny were very good chil- 
dren, and had very nice times together, al- 
though their father was quite poor; indeed, 
sometimes they had to go to bed hungry, 
and both their father and mother had to 
work very hard to get enough to eat, and 
came home at night very tired, but even if 
they did not have as nice things as richer 
children have, still they were very happy. 

“There was only one thing which kept 
this little family from being perfectly happy, 
and that was this. Down at the foot of the 
hill was the castle of a cruel giant, who 
chased them every time he saw them and 
tried to catch them to eat. So the poor 
father and mother were always afraid that 
some day, while they were away, he would 
find their house and steal their children. 
They told the children never to wander far 
from home, but to play about their own 
house. 

One day, while the father and mother 
were out, Rob heard an awful noise, and 
felt the ground shake so that it almost 
knocked down their little house. He ran 
to the door to see what was the matter, and 
what should he see but the wicked giant 
coming up the hill, 

“*Ah ha!” he cried, as soon as he saw 
the little boy at the door, ‘I’ve got you 
this time.’ 

“The poor little children ran back as far 
as they could into the house to get away, 
but he caught and held them fast in his 
great big hand, and roared with delight. 

“*QOh, please let_us go,’ said Rob, 
‘please, please do,’ while poor little Jenny 
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held on to her brother and cried out with 
fright. 

“But the monster wouldn’t listen; he 
just marched off with them down the hill, 
then he threw them into a bag and shook 
them together, laughing when he heard 
their piteouscries. After a while they came 
to his castle down in the dark valley. Here 
he pitched them into a deep prison, with 
iron bars, against which poor Rob threw 
himself, trying in vain to break them. But 
he only succeeded in bruising his poor arms 
and body and delighting his cruel captor. 
Think how the mother and father felt that 
night, when they returned tired after the 
hard work they had been doing that day 
to earn the supper they were carrying home, 
with, perhaps, a few dainties for the chil- 
dren. Imagine their feelings when they 
saw their pretty home ruined, the door 
broken down and the children gone. In 
vain they went about the woods, calling 
them, hoping to find them hiding on pur- 
pose to tease. It was no use, the children 
were gone, gone perhaps for ever. They 
ran down to the castle with wild cries, and 
begged its cruel master to give up their 
children, their beautiful children. But he 
threatened to shoot them, and in affright 
they ran away, never to go back to the little 
house that was home no longer. 

“In the meantime Jenny and Rob sat 
huddled together in one corner of their 
prison, not knowing what was going to hap- 
pen next, whether they would be seized, 
murdered and eaten by the giant, or whether 
they were doomed to a long life in captiv- 
ity. Food was thrown into them through 
the bars, but they could not eat. Could 
you eat, Bertie, under the circumstances? 
I think not. They just let it lie there, and 
refused to touch it. And so they crouched 
there, hour after hour and day after day, 
giving each othe* what comfort they could. 
Jenny, who was not so strong as her brother, 
soon gave up, and grew sicker and weaker 
each day, until at last she just lay on the 
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floor, moaning ‘Mother, mother’ all day 
long. Her brother would try to comfort 
her, and would talk to her of the day when 
they should escape from the prison and go 
home to their dear little cottage in the 
woods; but she would only shake her head 
sadly, and say, ‘No, Rob, I shall never see 
mother again.’ 

“At last the time came when she was too 
weak to move. Her face, once so plump 
and rosy, grew pinched and sallow, and her 
eyes lost all their bright look. Poor Rob 
had never seen his sister look so before, 
and he felt very much afraid he was going 
to lose her. He tried his best, poor boy, 
to be cheerful for her sake, but it did no 
good; each day she wandered nearer and 
nearer to that dark river. 

“Every day the wicked giant would come 
and look in at them, and sometimes he 
would take a long stick and poke them, 
trying to make them jump about, when they 
felt too sick to move. Soat last poor little 
Jenny would scream and cry as soon as she 
heard his steps. 

“One day the little girl was worse, and 
Rob did not know what todo. He begged 
her to speak to him, but she would not 
make a sound. At last he saw her lips 
move, and bending down, heard her mur- 
mur, ‘Good bye.’ In an agony of grief 
and despair he threw himself against the 
bars, those cruel bars that had cut him off 
from life and liberty. If it had not been 
for them, he and his sister might have been 
playing together as they used to. The re- 
straint he had put upon himself for Jenny's 
sake gave way, and he cried until he was 
exhausted. At last he got up and went to 
his sister, hoping that she was not dead, 
but asleep. He crept up to her, and bend- 
ing down, whispered her name softly. But 
the eyelids never stirred, they were shut for 
ever over the eyes that could never see 
again. With a low cry of anguish, he 
threw himself across Jenny’s body, and 
so the brother and sister dropped together 
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into that sleep that knows no waking.” 

“Oh, no, grandpa, no,” said the little 
boy, “don’t make them die; make some 
brave knight come and rescue them and 
kill the cruel giant.” 

“Ah, Bertie, that I cannot do, for the 
story is a true one. What brave knight 
rescued the little birds you took from their 
nest last year?” 

“Birds! nest!” The boy looks puzzled. 

“Yes, child, yes; the young robins you 
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took last spring are the children of my 
story, and you who took them are the wick- 
ed giant. Not a very big one,” the old 
man smiles, “but a monster in their eyes.” 

The little boy slips down from his grand- 
father’s knee, and going to the window, 
looks out into the gathering gloom, trying 
to see in the twilight the vacant nest in the 
old oak tree in front of the house, and the 
two little graves placed side by side at its 


foot. 
ETHELDRED B. Barry. 
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WAY back in the half-forgotten past 

I was familiar with a poem written 

on a “Bullfinch Starved to Death in its 

Cage,” and, as though the spirit of the bird 

were yet speaking to the jailer of the cruel- 

ty practiced, the concluding words ran thus: 

“Tf you had shown me less cruelty, I would 
be your prisoner still.” 

It is no unfrequent thing to see a lady 
shedding tears at the loss of a canary bird, 
either from an unknown cause or from the 
claws and teeth of a domestic cat. Now, 
being a friend to birds, I am an enemy to 
birds in cages. 

“But,”’ says Mamie, “the canary knows 
nothing about any other life than that in 
the cage. It is weak and helpless, and 
could not get its own living if set free.” 
This is equivalent to saying that the race 
has been imprisoned so long that it has be- 
come weak, helpless and degenerate. It 
may be a humane thing, in the minds of 
many, to take care of these little imbeciles 
and encourage their increase under capti- 
vity. There are persons who have time to 
attend to their wants and have fortitude 
enough to endure their shrill, rasping notes; 
but to those who have delighted in hearing 
real song birds in the open air, singing from 
trees and meadows, the metallic ear-pierc- 
ing notes of a canary are excruciating. 

I am reminded just here of what my friend 


Julia was telling me last winter: “You 
know Mrs. Blank is so outspoken, indeed, 
she says bad words and don’t care a cent 
whom she says them to, either. One day 
when she called and we were having a so- 
ciable old chat by the fire, my birds began 
to sing. You know they always do when 
people talk or sit down to a meal. Well, 
they all tuned up and sang like everything. 
She seemed much annoyed and put her 
hands to her ears, and all at once started 
up and rushed to the door, exclaiming, ‘I 
thought I could have a talk with you, but 
these abominable little devils have set up 
their clash!’ Was not that awful ?” 

“What was awful?” 

‘““Why, such a speech as that!” 

‘Oh, yes; but not so awful as the provo- 
cation for it.”’ 

But notwithstanding the annoyance these 
pretty little creatures inflict on a sensitive 
nerve, I speak in their behalf and from pity 
for the suffering, and the condition of the 
majority of them. In the winter they are 
kept in close, over-heated “sitting rooms,” 
where fumes from the kitchen and laundry 
and even tobacco load the air; often they 
are watched daily by a murderous cat, and 
must suffer untold agonies from instinctive 
fear, until, in many cases, the little palpitat- 
ing heart is stilled forever, and the arch 
enemy licks the last drop of its life-blood 
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from his whiskers as he glances sideways at 
the empty cage, and purrs with satisfaction: 
“T have eaten the canary.” And why not? 
the game was within his reach. It was his 
prey, and he has no conscience. 

But it is in the summer that canaries and 
other caged birds suffer the most. They 
are baked in the sun as though it were their 
destiny to be murdered by sunstrokes. 
Think of it, ye mortals. A bird hung ina 
cage against the side of a house, perhaps 
painted white, or some trying color, under 
the rays of a fierce, blistering sun, from 
which the chickens and pigs seek the shade 
of leaves. Possibly, being moved by com- 
passion, you call the attention of the owner 
to the facts in the case; she will tell you in 
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SENSATIONAL story, which for 

romantic interest rivals any of Ri- 

der Haggards’ conceptions, hinges on the 

following scrap of intelligence, scratched 
in French on a small piece of tin: 

“Thirteen shipwrecked men took refuge 
upon the Crozet Islands on August 4th, 
1887.” f 

This tin was found on the beach at Free- 
mantle, South Australia, on the 22d Sep- 
tember last, attached to the neck of a dead 
albatross, and the story having been circu- 
lated in the papers, came to the notice of 
Governor Robinson, who sent a despatch to 
the English government, who in their turn 
instructed their ambassador at Paris to com- 
municate the fact to the French govern- 
ment. 

By that time the French papers were dis- 
cussing the probable loss of the three-master 
Tamaris, owned by the firm of Bordes & 
Son, of Bordeaux, which left Bordeaux for 
New Caledonia ™ the spring of the year, 
and of which no news had been received in 
the interim. Her crew numbered thirteen 
men, thus tallying with the number which 
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her wilfulness and ignorance that “birds 
like the sun.” ? 

Birds sing in the morning and evening in 
the open air, and in the thickest shade in 
midday, but: most birds are mute and seek 
cool retreats where the rays of the burning 
sun cannot enter. 

Poor little prisoner! Wild with agony be- 
neath a pitiless sun! Scream on in your 
crazy appeals for mercy! Your mistress has 
gone shopping or visiting a neighbor, or is 
rattling away at a sewing machine, making 
ruffles and tucks. She tells people that she 
has a splendid singer, and tells the price 
she paid the fancier for you, but she knows 
little of the laws of life or the needs of your 
constitution, and does not want to learn. 


HELEN V. AusTIN. 


ALBATROSS MAIL. 


had taken refuge on the Crozet Islands, 
and as these islands were on the line of the 
ship’s course, and the Tamaris should by 
calculation have made them during July or 
August, the presumption is very strong 
that it is her crew, whose whereabouts has 
thus been made known. 

Every ship sailing in southern seas is 
followed by albatrosses, which wheel round 
it on tireless wing, until some animal refuse 
thrown overboard tempts them to alight, 
but during the summer months these birds 
have a wide southern range; far to the 
southward of the track of any but whaling 
vessels, and the comparatively few which 
are seen by mariners, can be only a very 
small percentage of the whole. The bird 
with its message attached might have roam- 
ed the great southern watery waste for 
years, without following in the wake of any 
passing ship; and even had it immediately 
taken to following ships, the tag would cer- 
tainly have attracted attention, but the 
odds against its being read were very great. 

Sailors frequently take these birds with 
hook and line, label them with date of cap- 
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ture, name and position of ship, etc., and 
let them go; and a labeled bird might pos- 
sibly be recaptured in the same way, -but 
if it were too wary to take the hook, it 
would,be only during a calm that a ship’s 
officers would shoot’a labeled bird with the 
object of reading the inscription. Under 
no other circumstances would the commu- 
nication be considered of sufficient import- 
ance to justify the lowering of a boat to 
recover the body. 

That the dead body of the bird should 
have been found on the South Australian 
beach a few weeks after the message was 
attached to it is little short of miraculous. 

There is scarcely an instance on record 
of man finding the body of an albatross that 
had died a natural death. Wild birds always 
steal away to die in secret, and the albatross, 
being essentially a water bird, and almost 
utterly helpless on land, would certainly 
never go ashore to die. A sick albatross, 
incapable of maintaining itself on the wing, 
would alight on the water, on the surface of 
which it can rest with ease and comfort, 
and we may be sure that the messenger 
from the Crozet Islands found dead on 
the Freemantle beach, was either washed 
ashore, or had been wounded and fell sud- 
denly dead while flying along the coast. 

The Crozet Islands are a little group of 
four or five very small uninhabited islands 
away south of Madagascar, in fact far south 
of the usual track of vessels, and are the 
breeding grounds of albatrosses, penguins, 
and other sea fowl. Asa consequence they 
afford an abundant supply of food of a sort. 
The crew of the sealer Strathmore lived a 
long time on one of these islands, subsist- 
ing chiefly on penguin flesh and eggs. 

Efforts have been made to rescue the un- 
fortunate castaways. The French Minister 
of Marine at once sent instructions to the 
commander of the naval division in the 
Indian Ocean, to despatch the transport 
Meurthe to the Crozet Islands without de- 
lay, and to take the unfortunate mariners 


to the Island of Reunion for return to 
France by steamer. Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s ship Thalia, on its way from England 
to Australia, also has orders to touch at the 
Crozet Islands; so we may expect soon to 
hear of the rescue of the shipwrecked mar- 
iners, and to see the albatross allotted a 
niche in the Temple of Fame. 

The Crozet Islands are only about two 
thousand miles from Australia, and as the 
albatross is capable of flying sixty miles an 
hour, and probably of Sustaining its flight 
for twelve hours or more, the messenger 
might have done the distance in three days; 
but six weeks elapsed between the date of 
the despatch, and the discovery of the bird’s 
body on the South Australian coast. In 
that interval he could have gone round by 
Cape Horn, and circumnavigated the globe 
in southern latitudes, Visiting every whale 
boat that came within reach of his piercing 
eye, and all without painful effort. These 
birds rest on the surface of the water at 
night, and oftentimes for hours during the 
day, and many of them must be inevitably 
swallowed by sharks. 

Since the above was in type, further in- 
formation has been published to the effect 
that the French transport Meurthe had 
touched at the Crozet Islands, in compli- 
ance with instructions from the French Na- 
val authorities, and that on the small island 
of Cochous they found traces of the miss- 
ing crew, who had left a written statement 
to the effect that they had been some months 
on the island, and having two boats with 
them, would try to make Possession Island, 
eighty miles distant. The Meurthe called 
at that island without finding any traces of 
the crew. At one of the other islands 
of the group the Meurthe spoke some 
whalers who had been there some weeks, 
but they knew nothing of the shipwrecked 
crew, and for the present it js impossible 
to determine whether they were lost on the 
passage from island.to island or picked up 
by some passing whaler. 


BIRD MYTHS. 


I.—CORVUS, 


E is a black, unmusical bird, and in 

our land and generation has a worse 

reputation, perhaps, than he deserves. The 

Bible account of Noah’s raven is very in- 
teresting, and that raven was a crow. 

The Siamese have an old fable concern- 
ing the crow. Once, it declares, he was far 
handsomer than he now is. One unlucky 
day he chanced for the first time to meet a 
nok-junk ; that is a peacock, one of the birds 
called sacred in mythology. Then Corvus 
felt envious of peacock’s magnificent plumes, 
and he foolishly asked the proud peafowl if 
he might not be dressed as richly as him- 
self. The peacock good-naturedly answer- 
ed that it could easily be done, telling Cor- 
vus that he would cover him all over with 
silver and gold, as men gild and adorn 
wooden and other images of many kinds. 

The ambitious crow gladly assented, and 
his grand cousin proceeded to smear his 
feathers with black pitch, which the pea- 
fowl said was necessary to make the gold 
and silver tinsel adhere to them. 

After doing so much, the peacock must 
take a journey to procure the bright ma- 
terials for “finishing” the crow elegantly. 
When he returned Corvus was feeding upon 
a dead animal, as was perfectly natural 
for him, but the sacred, refined, and splen- 
did peacock was shocked and displeased, 
and so he declined to gild the feathers he 
had blackened. Thus all ravens which in 
natural history are crows, have, since that 
unknown time, inherited only black plum- 
age, unless by a freak of nature one has 
white feathers, as a black cat mother may 
have white kittens. 

The common crow of Europe was named 
Corvus splendens by naturalists. This grand 
title seems to agree with another legend, 
that asserts that “all ravens or crows were 
by nature purely white, and that they lost 
their fair beauty in consequence of their 
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meddlesome curiosity; a quality dangerous 
for any of us to indulge! 

In early times among the Greeks and 
Romans, the children of the wealthy had 
many kinds of birds for pets. The crow or 
raven was one of their favorites. 

In mythology (mythical religion) there 
was a raven called the Bird of Saturn, who 
brought many calamities to the earth; and 
so, in time, the poets sang dolefully of these 
dark birds. A poet of our own land, who 
died young, wrote a very musical and cele- 
brated poem entitled “The Raven.” 

In the Norseland fables, two crows are 
representatives of Mind and Memory. They 
are named Hugin and AMunnin. 

Memory stood on the shoulders of Odin, 
a mighty god and warrior, and in those 
countries (Norway and Sweden) the crow 
or raven has always been regarded as a mes- 
senger of the King. 

Besides the legend I have related, the 
people of Siam believe that a crow comes 
with news. When they hear him caw, the 
wise Ones go into their houses and take a 
lump of boiled rice, colored red, yellow, 
blue, or green, which they keep in a basket, 
and throw it upon the roof. If the cawing 
bird alights to eat of it, then the master of 
that house supposes that the crow’s tidings 
are for himself. But he never learns what 
the message is! He guesses and wonders 
about it till he is tired. A harmless kind of 
superstition that may be called. 

It is true that ravens will carry off bright 
objects for which they have no use, such as 
jewelry and small silver articles. Not very 
long ago a tame raven allowed out of a 
cage, in Wisconsin, flew down from a branch 
and grasped in his bill a finger-ring, laid on 
an outside bench by a woman. He flew far 
away with the stolen ring, which was never 
recovered, although Corvus returned to his 
owner, who finally paid for it. 

EmILy THACHER BENNETT, 


Tete AOU BON NWOTE” BOOR, 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

THE registered membership of the Society on 
Feb. 29, 1888, was 44,308, showing an increase of 
625 members during the month, drawn from the fol- 
lowing sources: 
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C. F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


SAVING THE TREE. 


Editor Audubon Magazine: 

One afternoon, about the middle of May, 1886, 
while sitting at my desk, I chanced to look out of 
my study window, and saw a Baltimore oriole (Zcte- 
rus galbula) hopping from branch to branch of an 
ash-leaved maple tree. He was nipping off the 
leaves and the ends of the new and tender branches 
and dropping them upon the ground. My first 
thought was that he was doing great damage to the 
tree. In my boyhood’s days I would have thrown a 
stone athim. A moment’s reflection, however, con- 
vinced me that Baltimore would not so disgrace his 
lordly colors, I laid down my pen and went out to 
investigate. I found that in every case where a leaf 
or a twig had been cut off, it was done to get at a 
destroying larva, and that the bird was a faithful 
surgeon using his instruments with unerring skill to 
save the life of the tree. From that time my admir- 
ation for the winged Lord Baltimore has steadily in- 


creased. Wo. H. TisBALs. 
Park COLLEGE, 1888. 


A CROSSBILL IN MID-OCEAN. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 

I received a few weeks ago a copy of your maga- 
zine and took pleasure in it. I notice it speaks of 
the high and extended flight of the crossbills, This 
recalls an incident which interested me and may in- 
terest your readers. A number of years ago, I think 
it was the summer of 1870, I was coming across the 
Atlantic in a sailing vessel—the barque Bounding 
Billow. One day we were about in a line from New- 
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foundland and the Azores, Newfoundland being 
about 600 miles distant, the Azores somewhat nearer, 
when a crossbill came on board the vessel. The pre- 
vailing winds had been northwesterly, and this in 
connection with the sort of bird it was led us to be- 
lieve that it had come from Newfoundland. It must 
have had a long flight in any case, and while it might 
have rested on the way, it could scarcely have had 
any food. As we tried to catch it it flew short flights 
on the vessel, but would not leave, and we at last 
caught it by the help, if I remember right, of the food 
placed near a caged goldfinch we had on board. At 
any rate it was caught and caged. It did not seem 
wild but very hungry. It was a great pleasure to see 
it eat and drink and rest. We brought it to New 
York and there it was stolen from the vessel. 


WALLACE E. MATHER. 
Paris, Oneida County, N. Y. 


THE SPARROW CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENERAL SPINNER’S reprobation of the English 
sparrow in his correspondence with Miss Lydia L. 
A. Very, has called forth a host of protests which we 
would gladly publish if they tended in any way to 
settle the question at issue, but while it appears only 
just to Miss Very to allow her an opportunity of foil- 
ing the General's thrusts, we should only tire our 
readers if we devoted our columns exclusively to the 
discussion of this inexhaustible subject. 

Whether the English sparrow is or is not a desir- 
able acquisition is a question about which there will 
always be a difference of opinion, because it will 
never be possible to determine the extent to which he 
replaces American birds, but the friends of the sparrow 
may listen to all the tirades against him, and to all 
suggestion of measures for his destruction with the 
most perfect complacency in the calm assurance that 
the resources of the American people are inadequate 
to his extermination. The English sparrow has come 
to stay. Following is Miss Very’s letter: 

Gen, F. E. Spinner: 

Dear SiR—I thank you for your interesting and 
amusing letter. You are mistaken in your supposi- 
tion that I am one of those ladies who carry dainties, 
flowers and misdirected sympathy to red-handed 
murderers and other criminals in prison, I do not 
belong to the roast turkey and plum pudding brigade, 
but my sympathies are wholly with their victims, I 
think punishment, to be effectual, should be punish- 
ment, And now about the sparrow. You must al- 
low me to speak plainly. I think you have been 
guilty of a great cruelty in inciting boys to kill them, 
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I know the boy nature thoroughly and know if they 
are permitted to kill one bird they will kill any or all, 
even kill the sparrow when she has little ones and 
leave them to starve. I do not think even you would 
encourage this. You say the sparrow is strictly 
granivourous. This is incorrect, as thousands who 
have watched it can testify. It was not long ago 
that a small crowd of people in our street were watch- 
ing a little sparrow trying to kill a large black beetle. 
The sparrow is not considered a pest in Europe. 
Had that character been given him, he never would 
have been brought here. The skunk, which you 
mention in your list of nuisances, has been killed 
without mercy, but a writer in the AUDUBON MaGa- 
ZINE testifies that he clears his field of potato bugs! 
Give him credit for that. If we do not see the use of 
created things I ascribe it to our ignorance, and do 
not say that the all-wise Creator has made a nuisance. 
You say that some States have passed laws making 
it a penal offense to harbor the sparrow. It was not 
many years ago that there was a law forbidding any 
one to harbor or feed a fellow being if his skin were 
colored. There is a higher law overruling man’s in 
regard to men and birds. You say man is the chief 
brute of creation, but then woman is his mother. 
True, but then he takes after his father. You say 
the sparrow is dirty and feeds on horse-droppings. 
Your favorite robin, when she has her little brood, 
feeds on the undigested worms that pass through the 
little ones. I do not consider anything dirty or un- 
clean in the brute creation, but admire the wisdom 
of the Creator that has planned it so that one creature 
can be supported on the refuse of another! The little 
sparrow has made the winter pleasant to old and 
young, and invalids (who have so few pleasures), 
with his merry twitterings and pretty ways; he is at 
work winter as well as summer. He eats the lice 
around the fruit and flower buds (some ignorantly 
say he is biting off the buds), the elm trees look far 
better since he has been at work upon them. He is 
not to blame that he came to this country. Blame 
those who brought him here if any censure is needed. 
But let not man be more cruel than old Winter, who, 
when the little things succumb to the cold, puts them 
to sleep kindly and lays a white quilt gently over the 
poor, little frozen bodies. If ever I go forth to fight 
and want an opponent, it will not be the poor little de- 
fenseless sparrow. Yours truly, 
LypiA L. A. VERY. 


PRESERVATION OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK.—A 
movement has been set on foot by the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company to influence Congress 
by petitions in support of Senator Vest’s bill now 
before the Senate providing for the proper conserva- 
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tion and control of the Yellowstone National Park. 
Every one has heard of this fairy region, which con. 
tains within its area a collection of natural wonders 
unequalled in the world, and which is now the last 
retreat of the little remnant of our buffalo, elk, and 
other great game; and every one with a spark of 
patriotic sentiment must naturally wish to preserve 
this remarkable region to the American people for 
all time. Senator Vest’s bill makes all necessary 
provision for the preservation of this region, but its 
passage was opposed last session by the represent- 
atives of a few individuals, who want to run a rail- 
way through the Park. The effect of this might be 
to erect drinking saloons, inclose geysers, encourage 
poaching on the last of the big game, and generally 
to treat the Park as their own property for conversion 
into dollars and dimes by levying taxes on all visitors. 
This is a job which the whole American people is 
interested in averting, and it can be averted if the 
Legislature at Washington be made aware that the 
people are interesting themselves in the subject, and 
we trust our readers will do their share to contribute 
to so desirable an end. Forms of petitions in dupli- 
cate will be mailed free on application to Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


A THOUGHTFUL GREAT LADY.—The Empress of 
Brazil is one of the great ladies who will not count- 
enance the wearing of birds’ feathers or bodies about 
their persons. Though Brazil is noted for its birds 
of brilliant plumage the Empress never allows their 
feathers to be used for any part of her dress. Since 
she has been at Cannes she has assured a visitor that, 
‘‘much as she admires the feathers of the magnificent 
birds of Brazil, she only likes them on their bodies.” 


CRUELTY PERSONIFIED.—A woman lately returned 
from Europe brought a reception gown that must 
have had 200 little brown birds, fastening a rose-col- 
ored crepe upona skirt of white silk. A circlet of the 
little feathered creatures is for the head. “‘I believe 
it would be a good dress for a character to wear at a 
costume ball,” said its owner; ‘‘only I wouldn’t know 
what to call it. What would you say for a name?” 
‘Cruelty to animals,” replied the friend. 


To Cotor CANARIES RED, —Zditor Audubon 
Magazine: Perhaps some of your young readers who 
keep canaries might like to know how to color the 
feathers red, and orange. It is very simple. When 
the birds begin to moult keep them supplied with 
plenty of red peppers, as much as they will eat, in 
addition to their regular food. I have a canary who 
is almost pink. From one of, your members.— 
MOoNTIE SCHUYLER, JR. 


EMINENT PROPLE ON BIRD PROTECTION. 


Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
cieTY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds. A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, . 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Liditor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 


If there were no purchasers there would be no de- ; 


mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
esthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win. 

HENRY WarD BEECHER. 


CORNWALL-oN-Hupson, N, Mis 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


West Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval, It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution. 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON SocieTy. Very sincerely, 

Joun Burroucus. 


160 W. 59TH STREET, 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886. { 


Lditor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Soclety, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion, But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 


By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 


If the AUDUBON Society can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. Henry C, POTTER. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes, 

E. S. PHerrs, 


The Audubon Society. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


4 Sear AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons, It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher’s lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. . 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
tirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins, 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in hres months from one auction room, 4 464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East Sedien birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects multiply with such aragaceres | rapidity that a single 

ir may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer’s crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. ftwe suppose only six insects to have been Srought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog= 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the reatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — ree 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. y 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. , 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
pene birds are already protected by law, and in measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds. The English Sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
. PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. € wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
The birds are Killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the 
case to the poopie as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

> TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor an expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to forma class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. ; 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the ple ges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi. 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta fins yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. ae 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. ; 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John james Audubon, after whom the Society very appros 
priately takesitsname, | ; 

The office of the Society is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 
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